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SHOULD ALL SALES BE TAXED? 


Including a list of arguments for and against the gross sales tax by Governor 
William G. Conley, of West Virginia. 


When the Governors held their re- 
cent conference they: devoted most of 


- their time as usual to discussing what 


Legislators should do. 

The weekly newsmagazine, Time, 
commenting on their remarks concern- 
ing one question of legislative concern, 
staccatoed : 

‘‘West Virginia, Georgia and Penn- 
sylvania have experimented with gross 
sales levies upon producers, wholesale 
houses and the like. Many a state taxes 
retail sales on specific commodities to 
obtain funds for specific purposes, viz., 
the gasoline tax for road maintenance. 
Governor Lamartine G. Hardman of 
Georgia and Governor William G. Con- 
ley did not favor a general retail tax, 
exemplified by existing law in Ken- 
tucky. They talked about taxes on 
gross sales as a means of obtaining al- 
most the entire revenue of a state. 

‘*West Virginia’s Conley, initiator 
of the subject, praised the gross sales 
tax for its flexibility. He said: ‘The 
method of its application can make it 
take on the color and character of an 
income tax, of a depletion tax, of a con- 
sumption tax, of a production tax. He 
decried the net income tax as ‘penaliz- 


‘ing efficient management.’ 


‘““Georgia’s Hardman quoted from 
tax return tables to show how small 
were individual taxes on gross sales of 
any one business. 

‘*Minnesota’s Governor, Theodore 
Christianson, Towa’s Governor, John 
Hammill, Nebraska’s Governor, Arthur 
J. Weaver, thought well of the scheme, 
asked many a question. Chief question: 
how to keep state legislatures from add- 
ing the gross sales tax to other burdens, 
instead of substituting it for them? 

‘*Reed Smoot, chairman of the Senate 


Finance committee . . . commented on 
the governors’ discussion: ‘The sales 
tax is inevitable. It’s one of the fairest 
forms of taxation we have available.’ 
‘*Fair, too, was Governor Conley, the 
tax’s chief advocate. He presented the 
arguments against the sales tax.’’ 
Governor Conley thus summarizes 


arguments for and against the gross 


sales tax, concluding with a list of fac- 
tors which should be considered in pass- 
ing upon the merits of any tax system: 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 


1. The tax flows uniformly with 
business conditions. The revenue from 
it bears a relatively consistent propor- 
tion to the condition of business. Of 
course, during times of depression rev- 
enues fall off, but because the sales tax 
is in actuality a tax on consumption, 
which fluctuates but never ceases, the 
tax is certain always to bring in rev- 
enue. 

2. The sales tax is easily computed. 
It is necessary for the taxpayer only to 
keep aecount of his sales. He needs no 
complicated bookkeeping system. He 
does not have to employ experts and ac- 
countants to make returns and deter- 
mine the amount of taxes due. The 
actual tax paid by a majority of persons 
in West Virginia under our gross sales 
tax law is less than accounting costs 
alone would be with a more complicated 
system such as the net income tax under 
the Federal law. 

3. The rates of the tax may be so 
adjusted as to impose in effect a sever- 
ance or depletion tax. On fugitive sub- 
stances such as oil and natural gas, 
which are being rapidly depleted, the 
rates can be high enough to reimburse 
the state for their extraction and ex- 
haustion. 
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4. The gross sales tax has a wider 
spread than many other forms of taxa- 
tion. The successful dividend-earning 
business cannot complain that the care- 
less, unsuccessful, unprofitable business 
of the same class and with the same 
amount of invested capital, does not pay 
for the protection of the state, as would 
be the case under the net income tax. 

5. The products of business and in- 
dustry on which the gross sales tax is 
levied are largely sold in interstate com- 
merce, and the ultimate consumer, 
therefore, contributes something to the 
payment of the tax. 

6. The tax is easily collected, under 
an unusually low administration cost. 
In West Virginia, for instance, the cost 
of collection is less than one per cent of 
the tax. 


CRITICISMS EXPRESSED 


1. That it is not sound economically. 
Political economists and tax experts 
have condemned it for many years as 
primitive and as out of harmony with 
sound economic laws. Perhaps the most 
obvious objection to the sales tax is that 
it taxes without recognition of the ca- 
pacity to pay. In other words, it levies 
on sales rather than on profits. This 
objection, however, may be offered 
against almost any other sort of impost 
except the net income tax. 

2. That as applied indiscriminately 
to extractive and mobile industries, the 
gross sales tax, while apparently allow- 
ing a pyramiding of taxes, does not 
allow these taxes universally to be 
shifted forward. 

3. That the administration of the 
gross sales tax brings us face to face 
with the practical problem of trying to 
fix equitable and proportional rates of 
tax as between different kinds of busi- 
nesses and professions in the same class. 
For instance, a general rate is usually 
fixed on several classes of publie util- 
ities, but within those very classes are 
often corporations or persons doing 
business in such a way that the general 
tax rate is actually a penalty. Because 
of this apparent difficulty, rates are 
fixed arbitrarily and necessarily allow 


some properties to escape their Just pro- 
portion of taxation. 

4. That, as has been shown above, 
the general sales tax is in reality a tax 
on consumption, and is not altogether 
just, because it falls primarily upon the 
necessities of life such as food, fuel, 
clothing, and shelter; but it is admitted 
that it also falls upon luxuries. 

5. That the gross sales tax is objec- 
tionable because it is always easy tor 
the legislature to get more money by 
raising the rates in the different class- 
ifications, usually the easiest course in 
tax matters. 


TESTS FOR TAXES 

While universally uniform and 
equal taxation, with emphasis on equal- 
ity rather than on uniformity, is the 
goal, it is a hard one to reach. To ap- 
proach equality a number of faetors 
should) be considered. An eminent 
writer on taxation has laid down seven 
requisites of a sound tax system: 

1. It must insure fiseal adequacy. 
That is, it must be productive of suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the needs of the 
state. 

2. It must be economical in admin- 
istration. A tax that costs 50 per cent 
to collect is a poor tax. 

3. It must be just and fair in its ap- 
plication, so that all citizens may bear 
their fair share of the tax burden. 

4. It must be elastic, so that it may 
have the eapacity to respond quickly to 
changes in the demand for revenue. 

5. It must be simple in its terms and 
in the process of administration. 

6. It must be diversified, so that 
there will be a number of different taxes 
properly co-ordinated, to form a unified 
and consistent whole. 

7. It must be flexible, so as to permit 
the legislature to pass laws in keeping 
with changing social and eeonomie con- 
ditions. 


ginia within itself meets the seeond, 
fourth, fifth and seventh provisions laid 
down above, in Governor Conley’s opin- 
ion. 
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Folsom Prison and its gardens 


OCCUPATIONS OF CALIFORNIA’S PRISONERS 


Utilizing the Inmates of the State Prisons at San Quentin and Folsom 
By Joun M. Petrce, Los Angeles Economist 


Editor’s Note:—The readers of this magazine re- 
cently enjoyed a trenchant article by the Chairman of the 
Colorado Governor's Commission to investigate the recent 
mutiny in the Canon City Penitentiary—entitled “‘A 
Legislator Looks at a Prison’, written by William W. 
Grant, Jr., and published tn the May number of State 
Government. 

In this article Mr. Grant emphasized the fact that 
“the only asset of a penitentiary ts the labor of its in- 
mates; this should be so used that the institution can be 
made self-supporting, and that each inmate can receive a 
wage, a part of which should contribute to the support 
of his dependents, and the balance of which should be 
paid to him when he is released.”’ 

The following article concerning the situation in 
California is of especial interest in this connection. Its 
author, who holds the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from Harvard University, is associated with 
the California Tax Payers’ Association, to the courtesy 
of which Association, STATE GOVERNMENT makes ac- 
knowledgment in connection with the publication of 
this article. 


The first state prison in California 
was located on a barge at Vallejo in 
San Pablo Bay in 1850. The following 
year a permanent prison was estab- 
lished at San Quentin and in 1879 a 
second prison, to be used exclusively 
for second termers, was constructed at 
Folsom. Thus California’s two prisons 
were established while the state was less 
than thirty vears old. For the past 


fifty years no additional prisons have 
been added. 


From a modest beginning our penal 
system has grown until on April 1, 1930, 
the prison census numbered 7,097. With 
the growth in prison population, peni- 
tentiary administrative problems have 
increased in like proportion. This fact 
should not escape public attention in 
California, for the subject is command- 
ing interest throughout the nation. 


During the past nine months, for ex- 
ample, there have been some nine major 
prison riots in the United States, eulmi- 
nating in the disaster at Columbus, 
Ohio, where over 320 prisoners lost 
their lives as a result of incendiarism. 
In each of these riots, except one, human 
life was lost. The cause in most cases 
can be traced to the fruits of idleness or 
overcrowded conditions. 


The people of California should real- 
ize that our own jails and prisons are 
full and overflowing and that our pris- 
oners are to a large extent semi-idle. As 
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a result, the state is continually faced 
with the possibility of disgraceful riots 
and outbreaks. 

Most of us are interested in the sen- 
sational aspect of prison life, but very 
few of us are interested in the social and 
economie considerations. In 1928-1929, 
for example, our two prisons spent 
$1,439,134 for maintenance and $234,159 


UtinizATIon OF LaBor IN SAN QUENTIN 


In the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1929, there was an average of 4,123 pris- 
oners within the walls of San Quentin. 
Of this number, 1,723, or 41.8 per cent, 
were employed in the prison factories, 
while 2,231, or 54.1 per cent, were oc- 
cupied in non-revenue-producing work, 
which had to do with the maintenance 


| 


The stone quarry at Folsom 


for capital improvements, but the mere 
expenditure of money does not indicate 
value received. When the state sends a 
man to prison it should not feel that its 
responsibility has ended and that its 
custody consists only in providing food 
and shelter during the period of impris- 
onment. 


After a man is fed, clothed and 
housed, the matter that concerns his 
well-being most particularly is how he 
spends his time and whether it is spent 
in useful employment or in semi-idle- 
ness. A study of prisoner occupation in 
San Quentin and Folsom, therefore, 
will serve to answer this question. 


and operation of the prison. In addi- 
tion, 169 men, or 4.1 per cent, were un- 
employed because of sickness or other 
reasons. 

It is difficult to estimate just how 
many of the 1,723 men employed in the 
factories were actualiy needed. The fac- 
tories are being used as an outlet for 
labor beyond their normal capacity, for 
it appears that there are two or three 
men for every job. It is not fair to say, 
therefore, that all of these men are pro- 
ductively employed. To illustrate, let 
us quote from the 1929 Handbook of 
the National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion, regarding conditions in San Quen- 
tin: 
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The industrial program grows 
each year more inadequate. Ail 
that can be said for most of the in- 
dustries is that they keep part of 
the inmates partly busy part of the 
time. The jute mill, which employs 
1100 men, is treadmill labor that 
can be justified only on the ground 
that it is better than idleness. The 
machinery is 45 years old, of an ob- 
solete foreign make.* In this mill 
as in the other shops, most men fin- 
ish their work early in the after- 
noon and there is  semi-idleness 
through much of the day. 


In the employment of 2,231 prison- 
ers in the maintenance and operation of 
the prison there is also evidence of un- 
necessary use of human effort. Although 
a vast amount of necessary work, both 
of a domestic nature and in construc- 
tion, is accomplished by these men, 
many of them are given routine tasks 
for the sole purpose of alleviating the 
condition of semi-idleness. For exam- 
ple, during the year an average of 97 
men were used in maintaining the San 
Quentin prison flower gardens, and 131 
men worked in the vegetable garden, the 
areas of which are small enough to indi- 
eate the futility of consuming the time 
of this number of men. 

Throughout the prison this condition 
persists, showing that the administra- 
tors are having difficulty in providing 
tasks for the occupation of all of the 
inmate population. Doubtless it is far 
better to occupy men with insignificant 
tasks than to allow them to rot in com- 
plete idleness, but the real object of in- 
dustry cannot be achieved in this man- 
ner. 


Non-REVENUE-PrRopuUCING LABOR IN 
SAN QUENTIN, Prison, YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 


Daily Avg 

No. of 

Function Prisoners 

Officers 

Guards’ Department 23 
Commissary. 16 
Laundry . 103 
Library 52 
Barbers 44 


*Modern machinery is now being installed 


Gate and Door 29 
Hospital Nurses and Attendants............................ 19 
15 
15 
14 
Hospital Kitchen ................ 5 
General Mess.........................- 223 
House Servants.............. 22 
Electricians ............... 10 
Photographers ........... 7 
Locksmiths and Watchmaker 4 
Carpenters and Pattern Makers 41 
Painters .............. 23 
25 
Waterfront Stevedores 53 
Outside Construction 40 
Construction .... 96 
Prison Construction 167 
Blacksmiths, Mechanics’ Dept. and Jute.............. 12 
<ngineers’ Department . 
Wheelwrights  ........ 3 
Engine and Pump Operators 7 
Distribution Department ......... 10 
Female Department...... 107 
Flower Garden .............. 97 
Upholsterers and Orchestra 16 
Accounting Department 9 
Tin Shop, Repair and Jute 20 
Machine Shop and aces 90 
Quarry ....... 121 
Print Shop and ‘Bindery... 31 
16 
241 
{ncapacitated, Unemployed, 169 
Total Number Non-Revenue-Producing 


OF LABOR aT FoLsoM 


In the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1929, there was an average of 2,202 pris- 
oners in Folsom. Inasmuch as there 
are no established industries at Folsom, 
such as there are at San Quentin, all 
labor is classed as non-revenue-produc- 
ing. A small amount of goods was sold 
outside, however, but such sales are 
purely incidental. 

There were 698 prisoners in the 
quarry which, it appears, can comfort- 
ably accommodate no more than 200 
men. In addition, 480 men were used in 
eonstruction work in connection withthe 
erection of a new cell house, but again 
the number employed far exeeeds the 
number actually needed. 
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8 
Non-REVENUE-PrRopUcING LABOR IN 
Prison, YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1929 
Daily Avg 
No. of 
Function Prisoners 
.. 84 
2 
29 
Roustabouts and Porters 11 
4 
3 
24 
61 
6 
13 
9 
1 
20 
2 
13 
2 
Tramway Crew 20 
Sewer Plant......... 2 
1 
Ice Plant................ 2 
Garage .............. 
. 123 
Gravel Pit... 9 
Religious and Educational... 12 
Medical 25 
Construction ..... 3 487 
Flower Gardens and cawe ns 95 
Cell Tenders ‘and Whitewashers 7 
Laundry and Bath House 67 
2 
700 
Shoe Snop,: 26 
Tailor 38 
Total employed... 2,16 
Incapacitaced, Unemployed, ‘ete. 34 
Total Nvmbe1 Non-Revenue-Producing 
Prisoners 2,202 


REVENUE-PRopUCING LABOR AT 
SAN QUENTIN 
San Quentin has four factories in its 
present industrial system: a jute mill, 
a furniture factory, a clothing factory 
and a shoe factory. The number of men 
employed in these factories during the 
vear 1928-1929 averaged as follows: 
1,164 
Furniture Factory. 


Cietaims 176 
Shoe Factory .... 111 
Total 1,723 

The number actually employed, 


which represents 42 per cent of the total 
prison population in San Quentin, is not 
an index of employment, however, for 
all of the factories are greatly over- 
crowded. The jute mill, for example, 
could use some seven hundred men and 


vet there were 1164 working there. As 
Although there was an average of 


1,723 men employed in San Quentin’s 


revenue-producing industries during 
the vear 1928-1929, the prison earned 


but $55,279.18, or $13.41 per inmate. 
Obviously this is an inadequate showing 
and indicates that the industrial system 
is lacking in one respect or another. 

In a study of forty state prisons, it 
was shown that the average earnings in 
1927-1928 exceeded $170 per inmate or 
were over thirteen times as great as 
San Quentin’s figure for that vear of 
$13.13. Folsom was still less favorably 
situated, for it produced sundry reve- 
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Cell block being constructed by convict labor at Folsom 
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nue amounting to $3.88 per inmate. 
Our prisons, therefore, are not re- 
ceiving the support they deserve. They 
have thousands of men to care for and 
yet only a small portion of them are 
provided with useful employment. To 
remedy this situation, sufficient public 
support must be forthcoming to permit 
industrial development. Proper facil- 
ities are needed inside our prison walls 
and proper development of state use of 
prison-made products is needed to pro- 
vide a market for the output of these 
industries. 
ANNUAL Prison Earnineas Per INMATE 
iN 40 State Prisons, COMPARED WITH 


FoLsoM AND SAN QUENTIN Prisons, 
1927-1928 


Earningst 

No. of Annualt Per 
State—Prison Inmates Earnings Inmate 
Arizona, Florence .- 430 $ 22,000 $ 52 
Colorado, Canon City _ 1,063 51,000 48 
Connecticut, Wethersfield.. 549 127,000 231 
Delaware, Wilmington... 434 43,000* 100 
Idaho, Boise.................. . 408 67,000 164 
Indiana, Michigan City... ie anne 65,000* 37 
Iowa, Fort Madison.................... 1,092 41,000 38 
Kansas, Lansing .................... ac 254,000 141 
Kentucky, Eddyville 636 173,000 272 
Maine, Thomaston ...................... 211 102,000* 481 
Maryland, Baltimore .................. 1,079 400,000*. 371 
Massachusetts, Charlestown .... 895 159,000* 178 
Michigan, Jackson ...................... 3,330 195,000 59 
Michigan, Marquette .................. 1,024 84,000 82 
Minnesota, Stillwater.............. 544,000* 425 
Missouri, Jefferson City.............. 3,624 260,000 72 
Montana, Deer Lodge... . 472 19,000 40 
Nebraska, Lincoln........................ 704 101,000 144 
New Hampshire, Concord........... 122 69,000 564 
New Mexico, Santa Fe....... . 402 18,000 46 
New York, Auburn 321,000 205 
New York, Great Meadow.. . 1,036 5,000 Be 
New Yorm, 1,580 314,000 199 
New York, Sing Sing............ 145,000 89 
North Dakota, Bismark.............. 309 111,000 361 
Ohio, Columbus ............................ 8,107 172,000* 55 
Oklahoma, McAlester.................. 2,675 831,000 311 
Oregon, Salem. as 629 292,000 464 
Rhode Island, Howard... EE . 5604 139,000* 276 
South Carolina, Columbia.. _ §10 143,000* 280 
Scuth Dakota, Sioux Falls. 420 36,000 86 
Tennessee, Nashville.................. 1,590 550,000 346 
Tennessee, Petros........................ 576 293,000 509 
Texas, Huntsville........................ 3,891 1,098,000° 282 
Vermont, Windsor............0000000..... 333 31,000 95 
Virginia, Richmond.................... . 2,135 126,000 59 
Washington, Walla Walla.......... 1,007 88,000 87 
West Virginia, Moundsville...... 1,760 372,000 211 
Wisconsin, Waupun.................... 980 202,000 206 
Wyoming, Rawlins ...................... 300 88,000 294 
Total—40 State Prisons........ $170 
San Quentin... ieckaia 3,711 48,737.41 13.13 


*192 6- 1927. 
Sovree: Handbook of American " Prisons for 1929 by American 
Society of Penal Information 


tState Government has substituted for Mr. Peirce’s exact figures the 


nearest even dollar in the last column and the nearest even thousand in 
the preceding column, to facilitate comparison; 
are onchanged 


but the last two lines 


Touching the Intangibles 

The impossibility of reaching the 
great body of stocks, bonds, and other 
intangible property ‘when the govern- 
ment tries to tax them at the same gen- 
eral rate at which it taxes other forms 
of property, has recently created much 
interest in proposals to establish class- 
ifications of property, and to tax in- 
tangibles and other items at different 
rates than those which are applied to 
real estate. The main endeavor of those 
favoring classification is to place a 
lower rate upon intangible property 
than upon other forms, or to exclude it 
entirely from taxation. 

An interesting review of the exper- 
ience of various states with classifica- 
tion is found in the recent publication 
by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, of the proceedings of an in- 
terstate classified tax conference organ- 
ized by it, and held under its auspices 
in March, 1930. 

Such topics as a mortgage recording 
tax, co-ordination between state tax 
systems, the relationship between a 
classified property tax and an income 
tax, were discussed by Mark Graves, 
New York tax commissioner; Henry F. 
Long, Massachusetts commissioner of 
corporations and taxation; C. H. Mor- 
rissett, Virginia tax commissioner; 
Franklin 8. Edmonds, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania special tax commission ; 
and Prof. Simeon E. Leland, of the de- 
partment of economics of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, author of The Classified 
Property Tax in the United States. 


Air-Minded and Air-Marked 

Ohio is the first government in the 
world to pass a law to compel towns and 
cities to install markings for the aid of 
flyers, according to a report prepared 
by the State Director of Aeronauties, 
John M. Vorys. (Ohio Code 6310-44). 
This law provides that each municipal- 
ity in Ohio shall be air-marked in ae- 
cordance with rules and regulations to 
be prepared by the Director of Aero- 
nauties, within 60 days after it is noti- 
fied of the requirements to be followed. 
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GISTS 


July news items compiled for State Government by the United States Daily* 


CaLirorNiA. Attorney General Webb 
rules that a long-term lease of land 
to an alien does not violate the state 
alien land act. 1633:3. 

CauirorRNiA. The charters of 2600 cor- 
porations are annuled on account of 
their failure to pay state franchise 
tax. 1445:7. 

GeoraiA. Five states reach an agree- 
ment on bus regulation. 1551:2. 

IpaHo. Gas tax anticipation notes are 
issued under a $500,000 authorization. 
1625 :7. 

Iowa. Highway Commission makes 
contracts for 1000 miles of paving. 
1444:3. 

Marne. Legislature meets to consider 
the report of a special commission on 
the revision of statutes. 1374:7. 

MassAcHusetts. Governor Frank C. 
Allen invites governors of New Eng- 
land to a conference to arrange a pro- 
gram for a safety campaign. 1561:6. 

MicHicAn. W. R. Roberts, secretary of 
the state crime commission, makes a 
report on the question of combating 
gang violence by increasing the sever- 
ity of penalty. 1524:3. 

Minnesota. A statement is issued by 
C. M. Babcock, highway commis- 
sioner, on the lack of uniformity in 
the administration of highways. 
1565 :6. 

Montana. Governor John E. Erickson 
issues a statement on the right of a 
state to use and control the resources 
within its boundaries. 

New Jersey. The creation of a bureau 
to direct roadside beautification is ap- 
proved. 1566:6. 

New Jersey. W. R. Darby of the 
municipal accounts department, pro- 
poses state control of city bond issues. 
1677 :3. 

New York. The collection of fees for 
services to tourists to supply a fund 
for the upkeep of parks is advocated 


*Numbers refer to pages and columns in issues of the current volume 
of the United States Daily 


by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
1666 :3. 

New York. Francis Perkins, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, issues a statement 
of plans to prevent unemployment. 
1579:7. 

NortH CAROLINA. State-wide survey of 
road problems is planned. 1634:1. 
OKLAHOMA. Public subscriptions are 
asked to carry on the work of an un- 

official tax commission. 1407:2. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Eight highway offi- 
cials are appointed to study toll 
bridges. 1650:3. 

West VirerniA. A third unit of the 
new state capitol is now under con- 
struction. 1430:1. 

Wisconsin. Paul D. Kelleter, Conser- 
vation Director, issues a report on the 
right of a state to control fishing in 
publie waters. 1496:5. 


Governmental I. O. U’s 


Dr. Paul Studensky is exceptionally 
well qualified to write about ‘‘ Public 
Borrowing’’, and he has done so*. In 
commenting on his new book, the July 
number of Colorado Municipalities 
says: 

The book deals with the history and 
development of public indebtedness. It 
discusses debt limitations, bond issues 
versus the pay-as-you-go plan, long 
term financial improvement programs, 
and, in conclusion, advocates a plan for 
combining bond issues with the pay-as- 
you-go plan. 

The average ratio of expenditures 
for permanent improvement plus debt 
charges to total expenditures for cur- 
rent services covering a period of years 
is suggested as the normal amount of 
permanent improvement which should 
be financed from taxation each year. 
Capital expenditures in excess of this 
normal ratio should be financed by bond 
issues. 


*National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York. Price $2.90 
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SUBJECTS TO WRITE ON 


Suggestions for college faculties, legislative reference bureaus, legis- 


lators, and others, concerning their researches and manuscripts. 


By Tue Eprrors 


Srronc Drink 


A magazine resembles a glass. Its 
size and shape are fixed. The interest- 
ing question is: What beverage is to be 
served in it? Prohibition does not pre- 
vent the editors of State Government 
from desiring to proffer to each reader 
each month an inviting, stimulating 
draught. 


AN APPEAL 


The more material that they have 
to select from, the better magazine can 
the editors produce. They are anxious 
to have the opportunity to read a liberal 
supply of manuscripts relating to legis- 
lative subjects. Accordingly, the ed- 
itors request and_invite: 


—members of College faculties to 
send manuscripts of their own produc- 
tion. 


—professors of Political Science to 
send manuscripts written by their stu- 
dents; and to encourage the candidates 
for postgraduate degrees to write theses 
which they can summarize in the form 
of articles suitable for publication in 
State Government. 


—directors of legislative reference 
bureaus and their assistants to bear this 
magazine constantly in mind; to furnish 
the American Legislators’ Association 
with interesting material prepared by 
their respective bureaus; and to inform 
the editors whenever any interesting 
manuscripts come to their attention. 


—legislators to submit their own 
manuscripts, and to keep the editors 
informed concerning other manuscripts 
which come to their attention. 


—librarians to eall attention to 
books, reports and magazine articles 


which are likely to prove helpful to 
state legislators. 

-—and all other readers of this maga- 
zine to assist the editors in securing 
material which will benefit state legis- 
lators in the solution of any of the many 
intricate problems with which they are 
concerned. State Government desires 
interesting illustrations as well as in- 
teresting manuscripts. 


Manuscripts DoNATED 

None of the articles published in 
State Government are paid for. This 
magazine is issued in a public cause, and 
whenever one of its readers benefits 
from an article which appears in this 
periodical, he is the recipient of a free 
gift from the author. 


LENGTH OF ARTICLES 

A page of this magazine contains 
about 700 words, and the maximum 
length of articles published in it is six 
pages—or about 4,000 words. However, 
the editors prefer two-page and three- 
page articles—containing about 1500 or 
2,000 words. Of course briefer articles 
—even single paragraphs—are always 
acceptable. News items are wanted. 
And noteworthy quotations of any 
length are also desired—even one-sen- 
tence sentiments. 


Pouicy 

Everyone who is familiar with the 
policies of the American Legislators’ 
Association knows that from its incep- 
tion this organization has maintained 
an absolutely impartial attitude con- 
cerning all controversial legislative sub- 
jects. The organization desires to be of 
service to every legislator, but it has no 
axes to grind. Consequently the editors 
of State Government will refuse to per- 
mit this magazine to be made the me- 
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dium for propaganda on the part of any 
organized group which is actuated by 
self-interest. There is such a vast 
amount of exact information which leg- 
islators need and desire that there is 
little occasion to fill up these pages with 
personal opinions concerning contro- 
versial subjects. 

The editors prefer to print basic in- 
formation which will assist legislators 
to form their own opinions, rather than 
to print briefs which are designed to 
impress upon legislators the opinions of 
others. 

On the other hand, the fact must be 
recognized that when anyone reads a 
statement of facts prepared by an ex- 
pert, he is likely to be interested to check 
his personal opinions against those of 
the author; and the author’s conclusions 
may be the most interesting part of the 
article. In this matter, however, the 
editors must take into consideration the 
question of whether or not the writer 
may be biased by his position or by self- 
interest. 

But in general the editors greatly 
prefer statements of fact to expressions 
of opinion. This does not mean that 
proposals as to legislative devices for 
meeting of governmental problems are 
not desired. But proposals and sugges- 
tions are of interest only when they do 
not smack of propaganda or of per- 
sonal bias. 

This magazine is prepared for 
human beings. Accordingly the editors 
believe in a dash of wit, a touch of 
human interest, and a lightness of style; 
these attributes detract nothing, add 
spice, and sustain interest. State Gov- 
ernment is engaged in the accurate pres- 
entation of technical matters, but inso- 
far as is consistent with this function, 
it prefers the atmosphere of after-din- 
ner coffee and cigars to that of a com- 
mittee room during a formal hearing. 

Brevity is priceless. When an idea 
can be ‘‘put across”’ in ten words, ten 
are plenty. 

These pages are compiled for an in- 
telligent audience, which has a sincere 
interest in efficient government. 


SoME PossiBLE SUBJECTS 


It would not be difficult to compile 
a list of several thousand subjects which 
would be of general interest to intelli- 
gent legislators. Dipping our cup at 
random into the topical ocean, we bring 
up the following titles by way of illus- 
tration: 

How should a legislature be organ- 
ized? 

Employment as a state problem. 

Minimum wage legislation. 

Chain store legislation. 

How much trust do recent constitu- 
tions place in legislatures? 

California’s split-session system. 

Reapportionment of state legis- 
lators. 

Oklahoma’s constitution. 

Branch banking and laws concern- 
ing it. 

Recent reports of state crime com- 
missions. 

Have legislatures any responsibility 
for 1929’s 31,000 automobile fatalities? 

Conflicting proposals for uniform 
highway safety codes. 

Compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. 


A series of articles on the sphere of 
the state: how far should the govern- 
ment go in connection with the follow- 
ing subjects for instance: 

Recreation. 

Social Welfare. 

Pensions and insurance for 
public employes. 

Pensions and insurance for 
private citizens. 

Health. 

Education. 

Scientific research. 

Economie regulation and con- 
servation. 

Relation of state to local govern- 
ment. 

Relation of state to Federal govern- 
ment. 
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50-50 legislation. 

In what cases is it desirable for state 
laws to be uniform? 

Proposals for uniform laws—con- 
cerning divorces, and so forth and so on. 

Primary election laws. 

Corrupt practices statutes. 

Governors as legislative leaders. 

The veto. 

A series of articles on the form of 
organization of particularly successful 
departments in the various states. 

State police. 

Libel laws. 

A series of articles on the extent to 
which states integrate their educational 
work. 

Legislative fizzles. 

Are there good state legislators? (A 
list of perhaps one hundred distin- 
guished living Americans who have 
been state legislators.) 

Are our state legislators growing 
worse? (A review of the public critic- 
ism of state legislatures during the past 
century and a half.) 

‘‘By and with the consent of the 
Governor’”’. 

Voting machines for legislatures. 

A state legislator’s three-foot shelf. 

How many legislative acts do our 
courts declare unconstitutional ? 

A series of articles by editorial 
writers of leading newspapers and other 
periodicals containing their suggestions 
for improvements in our legislative 
processes. 

State laws bearing on birth control. 

Should legislators participate in the 
formulation of interstate compacts? 


A series of articles by the respective 
presidents of the National Education 
Association, the American Medical 


Association, the National Conference of 
Social Work, the American Bar <Asso- 
ciation, the National Tax Association, 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Eugenics Society, 
the American Psychiatrie Association, 
American 


the Association for Labor 
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Legislation, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organizations 
of similar standing, each answering 
these three questions: 1. What state 
laws, if any, does your organization ad- 
vocate? 2. What legislative research 
work does your organization do? 3. 
What has your organization published 
which might assist state legislators in 
their work? | 


A series of illustrated articles on 
men who have made—or who are mak- 
ing—noteworthy contributions to the 
science of state legislation. 


A series of illustrated articles con- 
cerning state capitols and legislative 
halls. 


What fates have the recommenda- 
tions of legislative investigating com- 
mittees and commissions met? 


A series of articles concerning sig- 
nificant researches which are being con- 
ducted relating to legislative problems. 


A survey of the rules of procedure 
of the 48 legislatures. 
A comparison of the penalties for 


various crimes and misdemeanors in one 
state. 


A comparison of the penalties for 
the same crime in various states. 

A comparison of criminal penalties 
in the United States and abroad. 


‘‘Among their souvenirs’’: articles 
on laws concerning state songs, state 
flags, state flowers, state birds, state 
holidays, and other legislative sentimen- 
talities. 


OpEN-MINDED EDITORS 


The editors want your suggestions. 

Whom should they ask for articles? 

On what subjects should they pub- 
lish articles? 

What is the matter with this maga- 
zine ? 


And incidentally, what suggestions 
have you for the conduct of the Amer- 
iean Legislators’ Association? 
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FOOD FOR LAW-MAKERS 


RECENT BOOKS 


Social Welfare Laws of the Forty- 
Eight States. Published by Wendell 
Huston Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1306 pages, $10. Annual loose-leaf 
supplement, $5. 


The Constitution and Government of 
Texas. By F. M. Stewart and H. 
Clark. D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York. 268 pages. $2. 


American Civic Annual of 1930: a 
record of recent civic progress, with 
biographical notes concerning mem- 
bers of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, which publishes the book. 340 
pages. Illustrations. $3. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


AVIATION: Aviation law and the con- 
stitution. A. L. Newman, II. Yale 
Law Journal. July, 1930. 


AviaTIon: Uniform aircraft regulation : 
a call to the states to co-operate with 
the federal government. C. M. Young. 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. June 
26, 1930. 


County Manacer: A summary of the 
model law for county manager gov- 
ernment recently drafted by National 
Municipal League. Howard P. Jones. 
The American City. August, 1930. 


HicHwAys: New standard speed law 
proposed: ‘‘basic rule’’ and ‘‘indi- 
cated speeds’’ approved for incorpor- 
ation in uniform act regulating traffic 
on highways. The American City. 
July, 1930. 

HicHways: Summary of State motor- 
vehicle regulations, prepared by the 
Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research, Harvard 


University. American Motorist. July, 
1930. 


LAw Rerorm: Problems to be solved 
in undertaking the reformation of the 
law. H. U. Sims. American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. July, 1930. 


Op AGE Pensions: New York old-age 
pension act. Monthly Labor Review. 
June, 1930. 


Utmirres: What’s new in reg- 
ulation. Ellsworth Nichols. Public 
Utilities Fortnightly. July 10, 1930. 


REGIONAL GOVERNMENT: A new pro- 
posal for regional government and 
planning (New Jersey). Rowland H. 
Egger. The American City. August, 
1930. 


RECENT REPORTS AND DIGESTS 


The Annual Index to The United States 
Daily, for Vol. 4, covering the period 
from March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930. 
The United States Daily ‘‘ began pub- 
lication of the official news of the 48 
State Governments with the October 
21, 1929, issue.”’ 


New York Citizens Union, Committee 
on Legislation. 26th annual report, 
for the regular session of 1930. 58 
pages. 


Photostatic copies of the following 
digests of the laws of the various states 
may be obtained from the Publie Af- 
fairs Information Service: 


By the Legislative Reference Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library: 


At what age does a child become 
amenable to the criminal law? 11 
pages. $1.45. 


Blue sky laws. 8 sheets. $1.90. 
The non-partisan election of judges. 
57 pages. $6.25. 


The posting of advertising signs on 
public and private preperty. 8 
pages. $1.05. 

By the Legislative Reference Bu- 

reau of the Rhode Island State Library: 

Censorship of moving pictures. 23 
pages. $4.70. 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO CLEVELAND 


Legislators to join with various organizations in Government Conference— 
Cleveland—November 10, 11 and 12 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, November 10, 11, and 12, at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
thirty-sixth annual Conference on Im- 
proving Government will be held. 

The diligent program committee, 
headed by Mayo Fesler, is arranging 
for the morning of each of these three 
days a combined session which will be 
attended by the delegates to the meet- 
ings of each of the eight associations 
convening at the same time. 

On the afternoon of each of the three 
days, the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a separate conference 
for legislators—while other associations 
hold their separate sessions. The Legis- 
lators’ Association will also hold a sep- 
arate meeting on the evening of the 
first day, Monday, November 10. 

Several speakers of national reputa- 
tion will address the combined sessions. 
A copy of the tentative program, with 
names of speakers will appear in the 
October number of STATE GOVERNMENT. 

The opening session on the morning 
of November 10 will be as follows: 


Batt Room—Horert StatTLER—10 a. M. 

Dr. Robert M. Vinson—President of 
Western Reserve University, Pre- 
siding. 

Address of Weleome—Hon. John D. 
Marshall, Mayor of Cleveland. 
Responses for the eight participating 
associations (5 minutes each) : 
‘*What our organization is and what it 
stands for’’: 
Richard S. Childs—President of the 
National Municipal League. 
Harry H. Freeman—President of the 
Government’s Research Associa- 

tion. 

H. Marie Dimmitt—President of the 
National Association of Civie See- 
retaries. 

Harvey W. Draper—President of the 
American Municipal Association. 


Henry W. Toll—Director of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association. 

C. G. Hoag—F or the National Propor- 
tional Representation League. 
Charlotte Rumbold—President of the 

Ohio Conference on City Planning. 
Hon. W. T. Jackson—President of the 
Ohio Municipal League. 

Adjournment at 11:30. 

In addition to the questions to be 
discussed at the Legislators’ own meet- 
ings, some of tke topics which are 
scheduled to be discussed at the com- 
bined sessions are: | 

The essentials of a model state 
constitution. 

The need of constitutional re- 
vision in the states. | 

Constitutional versus legislative 
home rule for cities. 

The extent of legislative control 
of city governments in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon-— 
sin, Missouri, and California. 

Forecasting the expenditures of 
New York City. 

How the St. Louis financial pro- 
gram has worked. 

The control of public utilities 
for the benefit of the people. 

Literally dozens of exceedingly in- 
teresting addresses concerning govern- 
mental problems will be delivered by ex- 
perts at the separate meetings of the 
various associations which will be in 
session in Cleveland during these three 
days. Practically all of these meetings 
will be open to all legislators who are in 
attendance at the Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Any member or any recent member 
of any state legislature will be cor- 
dially welcome at the Conference of the 
American Legislators’ Association. 

All legislators who expect to attend 
this Conference are urged to communi- 
eate with the Director of the American 
Legislators’ Association at once. 
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Legislative Reference Directory 


On the inside of the back cover of 
this number of State GOVERNMENT 
there appears for the first time a newly 
revised and greatly improved directory 
of the legislative reference services of 
the various states. 

This directory has been compiled by 
the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the American Legislators’ 
Association from information which it 
has received during August, 1930, dir- 
ectly from the legislative reference 
office of each state. 

There is no doubt that this new 
directory far surpasses any other which 
has ever been compiled, both as to com- 
pleteness and as to accuracy. For each 
state it gives the following information : 

1. The name of the state depart- 
ment, if any, of which the legislative 
reference service is a part—such as the 
State Library or the State Historical 
Commission. 

2. The name of the person in charge 
of this state department. 


3. His or her official title. 


4. The correct designation of the 
division of the above-mentioned depart- 
ment which is devoted exclusively to 
legislative reference service. 

5. The name of the person in charge 
of the above-mentioned division; in 
other words, the ranking individual 
whose official duties are entirely con- 
cerned with legislative reference service 

6. His or her official title: Director, 
Secretary, Librarian, ete. 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion has also secured authoritative in- 
formation from the legislative reference 
office in each state in answer to these 
questions: 

1. Does your legislative refer- 
ence bureau make a practice of 
drafting bills for legislators ? 

2. Does any other department 
of your state government make a 
practice of drafting bills for legis- 
lators? 


3. Does your legislative reter- 
ence division make a practice of 
preparing a large number of digests 
and extensive reports for legisla- 
tors? 


The answers to these three questions 
develop an astonishing variety of prac- 
tices in the various states. An effort 
will be made to incorporate as much of 
this information as possible in future 
editions of the above-mentioned direct- 
ory. 


In many states one department per- 
forms legislative research work, while 
another department assists legislators 
in the actual drafting of their bills. It 
is obvious that in the case of such states, 
space does not permit the Association to 
incorporate in this directory complete 
information coneerning both depart- 
ments, and accordingly in in- 
stances the directory contains complete 
information concerning only the re- 
search department. 


This compilation can be made per- 
feet only by the co-operation of the leg- 
islative reference offices and others in 
advising STATE GOVERNMENT of any in- 
accuracies. It ean be kept perfect only 
by co-operation. in advising Strate Govy- 
ERNMENT of changes in organization or 
personnel as they oceur. 


Conserving Pedestrians 


The Portland Cement Association is 
making no secret of the facet that the 
New Jersey Legislature at this vear’s 
session has passed a law permitting the 
State Highway Commission to build 
sidewalks along state highways. The 
Association admits that two other 
states, Delaware and West Virginia, 
have similar statutory provisions, and 
regrets that only about a third of the 
states have laws permitting counties to 
build country walks. Cement producers 
disinterestedly hazard the opinion that 
this is a subject which merits careful 
consideration at the 1931 legislative 
sessions of other states. 
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Come to the 
1930 Conference of the 


American Legislators’ Association, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
November 10, |] and 12! 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association will be held in 
conjunction with the 1930 National Conference 
on Government at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
a few weeks hence: November 10-11-12. 

The American Legislators’ Association will 
hold separate meetings on five occasions during 
these three days. 

To these meetings the Association cordially 
invites not only every state legislator and every 
legislative reference worker, but also every law- 
yer and layman who is interested in the prob- 
lems of state government. 

The tentative list of subjects for discussion 
at these five sessions follows: 


Monday—Dinner meeting: What can we ac- 
complish by the co-operation of legis- 
lators of the 48 states? 

Tuesday—Breakfast meeting: Should a state 
unify the administration of its colleges? 


Morning session: Modern machinery for 
law-making factories. In other words, 
what is being done by legislatures to 
increase their own efficiency? 

Wednesday—Breakfast meeting: Should the 
legislatures take steps to determine more 
accurate standards for penalties for 
crimes? 


Afternoon session: What experience are 
the states having with their income tax 
laws? 

Quality rather than quantity is the aim. A 
Conference of five keen legislators would. be 
more significant than a meeting of fifty dull 
ones. Wit and humor have also marked the 
Denver, Buffalo, Seattle and Memphis meetings. 

No intelligent legislator can participate in 
these discussions without broadening his per- 
spective and improving his technique. 

And in the promotion of good government, 
as in all other human endeavors, the objective 
is advanced by the personal acquaintance and 


by the good fellowship of those who are making 
common cause. 


Read the further details in the next number 
of STATE GOVERNMENT. 
; And make your plans now to come to Cleve- 
and! 


Please notify the Director immediately that 
you are coming. 


Come to the 
1930 Conference on 
Government, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
November 10, 11 and 12! 


The development of this Annual Conference 
is a matter of no small public significance. 


Six National organizations which are de- 
voted to the improvement of government will 
hold their annual meetings at the Statler Hotel 
on these three days: 

The National Municipal League. 

The Governmental Research Association. 

The National Association of Civic 

Secretaries. 
The American Municipal Association. 
The National Proportional Representation 
League. 

The American Legislators’ Association. 

Also at least two Ohio organizations will 
hold their annual meetings at the same time: 

The Ohio Conference on City Planning. 

The Ohio Municipal League. 


These annual meetings will draw to Cleve- 
land governmental officials and political scien- 
tists of national standing from all parts of the 
United States. 


At the open sessions of these organizations, 
literally scores of subjects of governmental con- 
cern will be discussed by competent authorities. 


Most important, however, will be the meet- 
ings at which all of the attendants of the eight 
associations join. These meetings will be ad- 
dressed by some of the most interesting public 
figures in the country. 


These composite gatherings will include: 


Monday—Morning session. 
Luncheon. 


Tuesday—Luncheon. 
Afternoon session. 
Banquet, under the joint auspices of 
Cleveland's civic organizations. 
Wednesday—Morning session. 
Luncheon. 


A detailed program showing the subjects 
to be discusses and the principal speakers to be 
heard at each of these general meetings, as well 
as at the sessions of the individual associations, 
will be available about October 15. 


Even if there were to be no gathering of 
legislators, every legislator who takes his public 
trust seriously, and who can afford to pay his 
railroad fare to Cleveland, should avail himself 
of the present opportunity to attend this exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive Conference. 
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A COLONIAL CAPITOL. 


ae The seat of government of the 
of Comfortable State of Maryland at Annapolis. 
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